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PEEFACB. 

Even this little book requires a little 
preface. Not to disarm the critics, for 
these gentlemen — they are always of 
the sterner sex — are far too busy to no- 
tice so small a waif, tossed up with the 
froth that marks the border of the end- 
less stream of literature. Even if per- 
chance one catches sight of it, the lit- 
tle waif may easily drift away in safety 
between the drops of quite a shower of 
ink. 

But in a preface is the proper place 
to say that these sketches are reprinted 
from The Looker- OriyOt 1896, and Tlie 
Outlook, of 1895, through the courtesy 
of the publishers. It is also proper to 
state that the illustratioxv^ ol "^tvx^- 
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cess Anne^^ are from photographs by 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, taken in the Dismal 
Swamp for the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for them. 

I have called them *^ sketches *^ this 
word conveys the idea that there was 
an original for the sketch ; some founda- 
tion in fact. This is the simple truth. 
Eose van Antwerp— that was — will re- 
call her adventure of Christmas-tide if 
she sees this narrative. Col. Boyd is 
still at his post in Washington, and the 
Nana still carries her commodore, oc- 
casionally, to the bays of Currituck. 
And the lepers? Yes; they, too, are 
real. An interesting account of their 
life among the swamps was published 
in Tlie World of March 17th, 1889 



vn. 



(p. 16). Father Villev6, a priest, had 
then reached their isolated settlement, 
and was trying to teach them ^^that 
lepers were not lost to eternal salva- 
tion,*' as they once believed. 

As for Uncle Ben, he lives in the 
memory of many who love the rugged 
heights of Storm King. The illustration 
is an excellent likeness of the old bee- 
hunter. 

The identical moose-head looks down 
in the hall of Skyrie — "to witness if 
I lie." 

The grayling still leap among the 
ripples of the Nesse. Yes, all are 
sketches from life. 

Storm King Club, Feb. 2M, 1896. 
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PRINCESS ANNE. 

A Story of thb Dismal Swamp. 

I. 

*^Next, Cortlandt — change for Bat- 
tery Place and South Ferry/^ There 
was a gathering together of bundles 
and a movement toward the doors. 
Every one on the " Elevated ^' had some 
burden, for it was Christmas Eve. 
Every one except Col. Boyd. As he 
rode down town, his thoughts were 
tinged with self-pity. Every one was 
happy; happier because he had some 
dear one in remembrance — and the 
bundles were links in many a chain 
that bound together happy memory 
and glad anticipation. 

As he mused and watched the 
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brilliant shop windows as they whirled 
past, he had been dimly conscious of 
two voices behind him. Once he was 
tempted to turn around, but that would 
have been too pointed. They were 
women^s voices, and he remembered 
thinking that they were probably 
mother and daughter. The fragments 
that reached him were Christmas talk, 
of course : " The electric candles will 
be such a surprise on the tree this 
year.^^ *^I wonder if mistletoe ever 
freezes : these berries seem so delicate/* 
Then he did turn around, for there was 
a startled exclamation. "Why, Kosel 
Fm dizzy; what is it? Help me get 
my balance! Why, how strange!^' 
*^Here, mamma, the cologne — ^let me 
bathe your temples a minute/^ 
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Col. Boyd was a gentleman^ and a 
Southern gentleman, and his chivalry 
was at once awakened. Turning, he had 
in a moment one arm full of bundles, 
and with a well-bred "Permit me, 
madam,*^ had offered the other to an 
aristocratic-looking lady in middle life 
— and of course noticed her daughter, 
an equally aristocratic and " mighty ^^ 
pretty girl. She was holding in one 
gloved hand a vinaigrette, and with the 
other, from which her glove had been 
hurriedly removed, she was offering the 
cologne to her mother. " You are very 
kind, but Rosens — my daughter's — help 
will be sufficient. I will be all right in 
a moment — a mere attack of dizziness.*' 
''AH out,*' bawled the guard. *'But, 
puunma, just see what a load I 



have; my arms are full. I can't 
help you/' "I think you must per- 
mit me/' said the Colonel, and 
Madam L'Inconnue's arm slipped be- 
neath his Inverness cape, and they 
were on the platform, the Colonel's 
pockets bulging with the smaller pack- 
ages. " If you are going to the ferry, 
madam, it is my way also, and I shall 
insist on escorting you that far." 

Slowly and gently did Col. Boy 
assist his protegee down the stair 
through the crowd who always stare 
Henderson's mammoth pumpkins 
impossible chrysanthemums, down 
West Street. And Rose — she wal 
behind, and he could not think o 
excuse to turn and look at her. ^. 
withdrawing her arm, his comp; 



said : " I thank you, sir, for this kind- 
ness. Yes, I am quite recovered. The 
hot car. Only a dizzy moment. Yes, 
Kose can relieve you of those packages.^* 
He was evidently dismissed; to pro- 
long the interview was impossible. Col. 
Boyd piled the bundles upon Eose^s al- 
, ready laden arms — and took as long to 
do it as he could. Lifting his hat, he 
turned toward the Pennsylvania ferry 
and watched a big policeman assist his 
late companions toward the Jersey Cen- 
tral boat. But he carried with him — 
and for many a day — a vision of a fair 
.head, with dancing blue eyes, looking 
straight into his own, over a pile of red- 
starred packages, and framed in by a 
halo of holly berries and mistletoe. 
Was it the mistletoe over all that made 



her smile, or just the relief that the ad- 
venture had ended no more seriously ? 
He carried away this picture — and 
something else that was destined to 
play an important role in the drama of 
his after-life. 

As he sat in the train whirling away 
toward Washington the Colonel was 
very thoughtful, and he smiled now and 
then in an absent way and sighed. 
" ^Scuse me, boss,'^ said the porter, light- 
ing a match. " Yo' segayr's done gone 
out.^* And so it had. 

In the Communipaw Rose deposited 
her bundles with an exclamation of re- 
lief. " My, what a load ! *' " Any other 
time but Christmas what would people 
think of us ! " " These Macy things ! ^* 



II. 



When Col. Boyd awoko in Washing- 
ton, the adventure of the night was one 
of his many dreams, in which pretty 
girls with laughing eyes and sunny 
heads danced among holly hushes, or 
peeped from under mistletoe, and per- 
haps the reality would have faded from 
his mind, in time, but for a discovery. 
As he thrust his hand into his pocket 
for his gloves, he pulled out three. Two 
>were mates and were strong, upright 
and aggressive. What character there 
is in a glove ! The impress of its 
wearer is as plain to those who can 
read as are the lines upon the face. The 
other glove was small, long, taper — ^* ar- 
istocratic.'^ Col. Boyd stood staring at 
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it, with perplexed and vacant eye, until 
the early crowd ceased gazing at the 
star that marks the spot where Garfield 
fell and stared at him. Whose was it ? 
Whence came it ? There had been no 
ladies in the car. At length he folded 
it over and put it carefully back in his 
pocket. As he did so, he thought he 
felt something hard in it, withdrew it 
again, and in the finger found — a ring 
— a lady's little ring. Still oblivious of 
the laughing spectators he looked it 
over. Within — was an inscription — a 
date— "To Rose— Christmas, 188-/' 
With the rush of memory came a rush 
of quick, responsive blood over cheek 
and temple and brow. Then, conscious 
for the first time that he was the center 
of a curious, laughing crowd, he thrust 
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glove and ring into his pocket and strode 
away. "That's Col. Marshall Boyd/' 
said some one, " of the — th Cavalry. A 
fine ofl&cer — a gentleman, and a Virgin- 
ian.'* "Handsome, wasn't he ?" says a 
girl. " I wonder whose glove and ring 
those were ?'' 



^^ Found. On Christmas Eve, on 
Cortlandt Street, New York, a (iiamond 
ring containing an inscription — also a 
glove. Owner can receive them by writ- 
ing to Col. M. S. B., Army & Navy Club, 
Washington.*' 

For two months this advertisement 
excited the curiosity of the New York 
public, but never an answer came. Our 
friend the Colonel first carried the 
treasure trove in his vest pocket — the 
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inner pocket — on the left side. Then 
he carried the glove only, and wore the 
ring on his little finger. He grew quite 
sentimental about it — and when his 
duties at the War Department were 
done he would sometimes sit before his 
fire in his apartments at the Shoreham, 
and muse about Rose and wonder where 
she lived, and whether they would ever 
meet again. 

III. 

It is March ! March in New York 
means slush,or mud, or dust, and grippe. 
But March on Chesapeake Bay means 
— well, something very different. Pretty 
girls at Old Point. New uniforms at 
the fortress. A man-of-war or two in 
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the roads, flirtations in several languages 
and more dialects — and over and around 
you a warmth of sunshine, a blue that 
seems to stoop and caress you, a dreamy 
haze, that all combine to make you rest 
— to make you in love with the very 
thought of living. 

It was a lovely morning. The sun 
had dispelled the mists, and now smiled 
on busy Norfolk, its masts and spires, 
touched the polished binnacles on the 
monitors at the Navy Yard until they 
reflected like burnished gold, and shone 
upon the plate-glass in the cabins of the 
Nana as she turned southward, headed 
toward the canal that links the waters 
of Chesapeake and the mysterious bays 
of Currituck and Albemarle. In the 
sharpie behind axe decio^«>* J^ "^^ 
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Nana^s stern are two handsome dogs^ 
and at the bow a group of men — evi- 
dently a host and guests. It is a goodly 
company, and they are bound for the 
ducking shores of the Roanoke. There 
is a handsome commodore escaping in 
his yacht from Latin-American delega- 
tions who want his help to suppress (or 
start) the latest revolution. A genial, 
hearty man with pleasant voice and 
welcoming smile. There is a learned 
disciple of Blackstone flying from his 
taskmaster — the "corporate octopus^' 
— to-day unbent and jolly, with many a 
good story. There are one or two others 
— a man of science, a Virginia barrister, 
and Col. Boyd. The Colonel is un- 
changed—a handsome man, tall,straight, 
with just a tinge of gray in his mous- 
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taehe and hair; erect, blue-eyed, courtly, 
with broad shoulders. He had been a 
Mosby's scout at 16, a "reconstructed^^ 
TJ. S. A. Colonel of Cavalry "since the 
war,'^ and was now on leave from his 
post at Washington. 

Smoothly the Nana glides and twists 
and turns in the tortuous channel. 

Along she flew, past the Naval Sta- 
tion, past new lumber camps, and 
old Virginia mansions in picturesque 
decay. Here a tree with gray moss — 
long and spectral — there dense cane 
thickets, where the deer hide secure 
and the 'possum and coon to the funeral 
come — if there is any funeral. 

The Nana had passed the first lock, 
bidden farewell to the genial superin- 
tendent, and was nearing the railway 
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bridge a mile or so below. The com- 
modore had led his guests into the 
cabin, when the bell rang to slow — then 
stop — and the yacht came to a stand- 
still. The captain appeared at the door. 
"The draw is closed and the nigger 
bridgetender won't open it. He wants 
to see the owner first/^ "You see him. 
Col. Boyd, you understand these darkies 
better than I do." Col. Boyd went for- 
ward, then stepped ashore among the 
reeds, and was seen a listener to an ani- 
mated recitation upon the bridge. In a 
moment the draw swung open, and the 
Nana and her tow glided through and 
stopped beyond. Then the tender came 
down the path, handed a scrap of paper 
to the mate and withdrew, and this is 
what the commodore read : " Dear Com- 
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modore : I have heard a most extraor- 
dinary tale from this man. It is too 
improbable to be true — too serious to 
neglect if there is anything in it. Go 
on. I reckon FU join you at Elizabeth 
City by train to-morrow. M. S. B.*^ 

The Nana lingered a few moments. 
Her owner went ashore and looked up 
and down. A negro woman was slowly 
grinding at the gear that moved the 
bridge, and in the distance he saw the 
rapidly retreating figures of the Colonel 
and the bridgetender far down the rail- 
road. 

IV. 

The Communipaw had hardly started 
when Eose van Antwerp missed both 
glove and ring; and consternation there 
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was indeed. Her mother was inclined 
to think of pickpockets, and hinted 
once that perhaps "that stranger/' "you 
know, they are very polite and well 
dressed sometimes, they say/^ But 
Kose repelled the suggestion with quite 
unnecessary warmth. In the end it 
was decided that the ring had been 
dropped with the glove in the elevated 
train, and after a few davs and much 
inquiry all hope of finding it was aban- 
doned. 

The winter passed and March came 
in like the king of beasts. Mrs. van 
Antwerp and her daughter fled before 
him southward, and, ere the blue birds 
had ventured beyond Cape Charles, had 
met them half-way — in tidewater Vir- 
ginia. They had relatives in the Old 
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Domyiion, and a sunny morning found 
them at Princess Anne. The train 
sometimes stops here; if there is any 
excuse it stops anywhere. The passing 
traveler sees only two or three houses — 
double cabins leaning against each other 
for support, a big barn or two with 
shotes and gobblers in possession of 
both flanks — and the store. This im- 
portant "emporium^' is unknown to 
fame, unadvertised in the press, but is 
the center of fashion and news in the 
town. There is no name over the door, 
but there hang without a brave array 
of samples : tools, baskets, overalls, etc., 
etc. 

The ladies alighted from the train, 
and entering a sure-enough carriage, 
drawn by a sure-enough team of horses 
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with leather harness, not rope, were 
conveyed to the Isle of Wight, an old 
colonial dwelling on an island, around 
which the creek twisted lazily on its 
way to the river, reminding one of the 
sluggish convolutions of a well-fed an- 
aconda. Moss clung to the tree-trunks, 
moss maintained itself under the over- 
hanging eaves, but within all was cheer 
and ruddy firelight, and romantic shad- 
ows in unexpected nooks and corners — 
and, best of all, the hospitality of old 
Virginia. This chronicler is not going 
to set forth the details of a Virginia 
welcome; of stately compliment and 
courtly service; of the snowry table with 
its old-time silver candlesticks, nor of 
the good things thereupon. These 
things it the reader has seen he has 
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never forgotten, or if he knows them 
not, let him hie him southward or 
eastward, and somehow get within one 
of these old-time Southern homes, and 
around the old-time mahogany, for the 
rush of steam and electricity is fast 
reacting upon the quiet, the slow and 
courtly speech, the open hearth and 
hanging latch-string ; and the " exercise 
habit ^^ is turning men away from places 
that are restful to places where they 
must run or race on foot, or steed, or 
wheel. 

The days passed quickly, and winter 
yielded to budding spring. At night a 
turbaned auntie lighted them to their 
room in the wing and left them, with 
many a proffer of assistance. Late 
one night they sat in the firelight. 
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heaped on the pine-knots and enjoyed 
the blaze. The wind had risen, and 
the ancient trees creaked and groaned 
without, and there was a sound of water 
lapping against the bank, for the house 
was near the water's edge. Mother and 
daughter were silent for a while, and 
the silence was eloquent of that com- 
panionship that has no need of speech. 
Once the older woman shivered, as a 
blast shook the window and whirled a 
puflf of smoke from out the wide- 
throated chimney. " It is an old, old 
house this; what stories it could tell,'* 
said the daughter. "Yes, there are 
legends enough, and one of them, often 
heard from my uncle, comes to me 
now, A tale of the Dismal Swamp/* 
'' Wliat is it, mother ?" " Not to-night. 
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Rose/' **Some other time ^ "You 
know we are very near the great swamp 
here, and most of the stories of Isle of 
Wight have to do with that mysterious, 
trackless waste of water and morass/' 
Rose was seated on a low hassock at her 
mother's knee, her face turned partly 
toward the window. Twice she had 
started, for in the fitful firelight she 
half imagined she had seen a pair of 
eyes peering in through the window- 
pane, but she said nothing. "Non- 
sense, '' she thought, " I will go and draw 
the curtain j it is only my imagination 
— I must be nervous/' She rose, stirred 
the fire into a miniature conflagration, 
and went to the window. Peering 
through the glass, she started, gasped 
and stared. Within a f oo\. q1 \v^x ^^». 
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a face, wild and horrible and distorted 
as with some hideous disease; and 
dominating all were a pair of strange, 
fierce, compelling eyes that burned into 
hers as if coals of hellish fire. Bose 
grasped at the window-sill for support. 
She tried to scream; her voice would 
not obey her. She tried to move; her 
limbs were paralyzed; she tried to call 
her mother; in vain. Then a strange 
thing happened. The figure without 
slowly raised a bony finger and beck- 
oned. The girl swayed like a willow 
in the wind, as one in a horrible dream. 
Fiercer blazed the compelling eyes, 
until, first haltingly, then, with quicken- 
ing steps, the girl glided from the room 
into the hall and stepped without. 
There, out of the night, strange, dark 



figures approached and seized her. She 
fell fainting, and was carried, limp 
and senseless, into a boat. A moment 
sufficed to leave the Isle of Wight be- 
hind, and Rose and crew and boat were 
swallowed up by the darkness. 



V. 



When Col. Boyd stepped upon the 
drawbridge, this is the story he heard : 
Early in the morning, ^* about one hour 
befo* sun up," the tender had been in 
his cabin, waiting for number four to 
pass, when he had heard a noise. He 
opened the door and slipped out. He 
heard a sound of paddles on the 
canal and a woman's voice — a white 
woman's. It came nearer. He ran to 



the bridge and leaned over. By the 
shine of the bridore licrht be bad seen a 
canoe with three paddlers, in the center 
another figure hidden under a garment 
of guano sacking, and by her a tall 
'• buckra " white ladv. She was savinsr 
somethinfir. As the craft shot within 
the circle of light, the white lady had 
caught sight of him, and cried out: 
*• Oh, save me from these creatures ! 
Tell mv friends at Princess Anne." 
Then the canoe passed out of bearing. 
Thebridgetender had stopped the Xana, 
the first south-bound boat, and — ^that 

was alL 

CoL Boyd was inclined to think the 
darkey had dreamed it all, but, learning 
m^ ISnnoflM Anne was only two miles 

the bridge- 
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tender to accompany him. The latter 
called his wife to take his post of duty. 
They found Lee's store the scene of 
great excitement. There had been a sup- 
per after the turkey shoot, and a dance, 
and — well — it is not a prohibition 
county, and many of the marksmen 
were still on hand and wondering 
whether they had celebrated enough. 
But a piece of news had driven all other 
thoughts from their heads. Major 
White had ridden over from Isle of 
Wight for help. His grandniece from 
Morrisfield, New Jersey, had disap- 
peared — vanished as if by witchcraft. 
She had been sitting in the room with 
her mother, had gone to the door and 
stepped into the hall. Iler mother had 
her back to her da\xg\itei:, ^tA ^xv^^:^*^"^ 
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really see her go out, but heard the door 
close. In a moment she had followed 
into the hall. The daughter was gone. 
Major White wanted help to scour the 
woods and drag the creek. He had al- 
ready put the dogs on the scent, but 
they had run back and forth between 
the porch and the water and seemed all 
at fault. Dr. Garnet was with the 
mother now, and all Princess Anne was 
astir. 

For reasons of his own. Col. Boyd 
said nothing of what he had learned 
from the bridgetender. He did not 
want to alarm the mother needlessly. 
He took a convenient vehicle, and with 
his companion drove over to the Isle of 
Wight. He easily secured an interview 
with Dr. Garnet and Ma^oT White* and 
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briefly told them what he had learned. 
This was news — but whether good or 
bad was a question. At any rate, the 
lady was not dead. This much could 
be told the mother. 

Men were sent to telegraph up and 
down the canal — from lock to lock, but 
no news came. By two o'clock Col. 
Boyd and Amos, the bridgetender, and 
Perry, the oysterman, had started in 
pursuit, southward from the locks, in a 
naphtha launch from Norfolk, with a 
canoe in tow, and provisions on board. 

By this time all Norfolk was astir. 
An abduction in the peaceful tidewater 
region! It seemed almost impossible to 
believe. There were "extras'* out, and 
at The Beach and Old Point the news 
was read that an heiress — ^ ^^\\xsr!^^^ — 
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had been abducted by supposed pi- 
rates from the high seas, and caused 
a nine days' wonder. And Col. Boyd 
speeded southward all in ignorance of 
the identity of the captive he would 
rescue. 

VI. 

It was morning in the Dismal Swamp. 
The rising sun had scattered the vapors 
of the night, and where its beams pene- 
trated the cedars and live oaks and 
slanted upon the cypress-saturated 
water, it gave back a red-brown gleam 
as of wine. It is good water this, full 
of the life-giving juniper, and sought 
by the skipper starting from Norfolk 
on many a distant voyage. The swamp 
18 eerie and waste enou^Ta., but not the 
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deadly, malarious region it is some- 
times painted. To the west extended 
an expanse of this red-broiivn water, as 
far as the eye could reach, the strange, 
weird lake of Drummond. East and 
north and south stretched a wilderness 
of forest and cat-tail and rush and reed. 
Protruding everywhere were the un- 
canny cypress-knees — a pathless, track- 
less waste of water ; of bog and swamp. 
A tangle of vines, a thicket of cedar, a 
place where the water is almost earth 
and the earth almost water — where the 
ground shakes and quivers at the tread, 
and the sluggish streams wind in and 
out — a liquid labyrinth without a clue. 
It is Sunday morning in the great 
morass. The black peat gives up a 
warm earthy smell aa tii^ ^\)cvi ^\.t^'ss.'->^». 
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The reeds whisper to each other high 
above one's head, and the belated owl 
calls drowsily to his fellow at the 
entrance of his hollow. Overhead — a 
long way off — two buzzards wheel in 
narrowing circles; stagger downward 
and disappear. How utterly lonely 
and far removed from the world is the 
lake of the Dismal Swamp this first 
Sabbath day in April, 188- Yet there 
is life — aye, human life — in this great 
waste. Here and there still linger a 
few loggers and shingle-splitters and 
makers of staves; and there are men 
who can track this wilderness, for whom 
it holds no secrets of earth or water or 
air; and one of them is now in view — 
a silent figure on the shores of that 
topaz sea. 
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Standing upon a cypress-knee, and 
peering out upon the water, is a 
creature — half man, half — how shall I 
describe him ? He has once been tall, 
but now is bent. One naked hand and 
arm that encircle the tree to steady their 
owner are black and sinewy. The 
other hand, shading the eyes from the 
sunlight, is white — a dead, card-board 
white — and the fingers are only stumps. 
The body and limbs are loosely wrapped 
in old, odd garments of burlap. But 
the face! The hair is white, and curly 
as a negro's, the forehead white — dead- 
white like the hand. The cheeks black, 
yet spotted with white blotches. The 
features of the negro cast. 

Col. Boyd had seen lepers before, 
among the Chinese m \Xi^ ^ ^^^> ^^'^ 
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even he was startled at the apparition 
as he came suddenly upon it out of the 
canal mouth. As for Perry and Amos, 
they dropped their paddles and gave 
audible vent to their fright and horror. 
At the sound the figure started, moved 
with a quickness incredible for such a 
remnant of humanity. He quickly 
entered a canoe and disappeared up a 
small lateral canal. 

The Colonel found his companions 
more ready to flee than to follow, but 
by threat and promise and persuasion 
he finally started them in pursuit. 
This man was the only human being 
they had seen for days, and he must 
question him. Several times they 
were almost upon him, when a sudden 
turn to right or left would place the 
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leper in some branch canal, and he 
would gain a good bit. No threat 
could make him stop, no answer came 
to the Colonel's questions or promises. 
At last, seeing his capture certain, or 
having reached his destination, the 
leper bounded from his dugout and 
disappeared in a thicket of cedar and 
reed. 

VII. 

A week had passed since the disap- 
pearance of Eose van Antwerp, and, for 
that matter, of Col. Boyd. He had fol- 
lowed the clue — the only clue. The 
way had led him along the canal, but 
in vain. No one had seen or heard of 
the lost. At last, in despair, he had 
crossed to the Great, D\^tcv^, ^^AV'cs^^ 
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the ground was slightly higher. Col. 
Boyd was about to turn back and try 

to retrace the way to the open canal, 

• 

when something arrested his eye, and 
in a moment changed his determina- 
tion. He had continued pursuing the 
leper without any very well-defined 
motive : as one is impelled to follow the 
game that flies from him, though per- 
haps not caring for it at all if it can be 
had for the taking. Nevertheless, he 
had seen no one to question along the 
whole canal, and, too, the flight of the 
man was suspicious. The thing he 
saw, half protruding from the mud, 
was white. He pulled it out. It was a 
dainty handkerchief. Hastily he washed 
it clean, and eagerly scanned it. Upon 
the corner^ in dainty l^Tcc^m^^ ^^T>i5^\»^ 
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was a name. In the dim light he read 
it — yes, it was " Rose/' The Colonel 
muttered an expression of amazement. 
Could it be ? No, he would dismiss the 
dreadful thought — some other it must 
be. 

Col. Boyd had been schooled in that 
most exacting branch of our American 
service — the Indian campaign on the 
western frontier. He could follow a 
trail as well as one of his scouts, and 
had no fear of any dusky foe, when on 
the plains of Dakota with a good horse 
under him. But he hesitated a mo- 
ment before yielding to the impulse to 
hurry along that trail among the tan- 
gled vines, over the cypress-knees, and 
through the thick cedars. Besides, the 
dangers unseen or suspected are always 
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the most dreaded. There was a riddle 
here, and he paused to try and think it 
out. The negro leper was evidently 
fleeing for some purpose, and to some 
definite goal. His twists and turns had 
been — on the whole — in one general 
direction, and now he had abandoned 
his canoe and taken to the path, his 
destination must be near; for there are 
few places far away from water in the 
Dismal Swamp. What an easy ambus- 
cade if this mysterious leper wished to 
waylay a pursuer! But the handker- 
chief — " Rosens *' handkerchief ! There 
were a hundred chances to one that it 
might not belong to the missing girl 
from Isle of Wight — her name he had 
heard. Miss van Antwerp — yet perhaps 
the other name was B,o«>^» "Sx^^'^^^^^^^- 



tion WM soon nuMle. He tamed to his 
tiro dtuky companionjL Thej had been 
ominondy silent, and looked anything 
(nit comfortable as they watched their 
employer. Amos spoke: "Oh say, 
Massa Colonel, wha' we ans gwine ter 
do ? Caint we get outer dis soon ? Dis 
heah old nigger^s done had *nuff er 
chasing ghostes en spimts, wha' aint 
got cnny fingers, en who done white- 
wash he face en he hands?" And 
Perry echoed a loud Amen« " Oh, non- 
sense,*' said the Colonel, " that was no 
ghost. See that dugout and paddle 
— do ghosts travel that way ? '* " 'Deed 
dey doant. Boss, dat's right fur a fac', 
but what de matter of he hands, en he 
eyes, and he face ? " " He's a leper. 
Perry; have you never heard of lepers 
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or seen one?^* "God a'mighty. Boss! 
^deed I is; I seen Congo Jonah onct, 
en I done heerd tell about de hull tribe 
uv em, Tj^ha' lives in de Big Dismal, en 
steals chilluns en conjurs folkes en 
hoodoos de lumber-drivers. De ban's 
dey shoots at em, and wares de rabbits 
footses agin deir debbilments." " Say, 
Boss," says Amos, " les's get Vay from 
heah. I doan want no lepperses ahf ter 
me, en dey say hits mighty ketchin', en 
if dey looks hard at you den you gets 
it, en has to go en wuk fur Congo 
Jonah/' " Oh, nonsense, boys. It's a 
harmless disease; and, anyway, we must 
find that fellow. You see this hand- 
kerchief ? The young lady is in here 
— or was — and we must find her. Give 
me that rifle and m.ykxvsb^^^^^^ja^^l^^ 
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wait here until I return — ni take a 
little look along this path/* Following 
the trail, Col. Boyd, as quickly as pos- 
sible, parted the bushes, and .was swal- 
lowed up in the forest. The two watch- 
ers waited one — two — three hours; then 
the wind arose, and brought to their 
ears strange sounds from the mysterious 
and impenetrable depths of shadow — 
creakings and groanings as if the very 
trees were affrighted; strange splashes 
and movements in the water, until at 
length terror overcame all other consid- 
erations, and they paddled away they 
knew not whither. 

VIII. 

The faint trail — at first only shown 
hy bent grasses and mdfeiiW^T£vo^'&,^\t\v 
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now and then a bruise upon a fallen log 
or knee — continued for a mile or so and 
was joined by a second and a third, un- 
til it became quite a way, with logs that 
had axe-marks upon them, for stepping- 
stones across the wetter places, and 
blazed trees on either side. At lengtli 
the ground seemed to rise and to be- 
come more firm, and a clearing ap- 
peared, and in the middle, arranged 
around a square, were eight or ten log 
houses on stilts that raised their floors 
a foot or two from the ground. Col. 
Boyd hid behind a friendly thicket. At 
first he saw no one. Then, suddenly, 
with noiseless tread, the leper of the 
morning appeared within a few feet of 
the spot where he stood, and seemed to 
be watching. He laaA. «>». wclca^\^,\s^ 
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formidable, Springfield musket, of the 
model of 1854, and held it at ready. 
What a repulsive, hideous creature he 
was 1 The nearer view was almost enough 
to make Col. Boyd exclaim aloud. The 
fearful dead-white of those leprous 
scales! The livid hue of the deeper 
sores I The contrast of it all with the 
black skin where still unaltered I Then 
the costume! Trousers made of two 
guano-sacks rudely netted together; a 
coat, part sack, part skins. A veritable 
nightmare, yet wilder, more horrible, 
than any dream-phantom. 

From his concealment Col. Boyd 
could have easily shot the wretched be- 
ing, but why should he ? What proof 
had he of anything but his great mis- 
tortune, and that should excite only his 
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pity ? There was no link connecting 
him with any crime. He might easily 
have leaped out and throttled and 
disarmed him, but his every fiber shud- 
dered at the thougi. of contact with 
that monstrous entity. Presently the 
leprous guard moved n his round, 
and so did Col. Boyd, but in the op- 
posite direction. Keeping in the bushes, 
he could see that nearly all the cabins 
stood with open doors — all, in fact, but 
one. Where and who were the inhabit- 
ants of this lonely settlement ? What 
was the cause of this mysterious silence 
— this utter dearth of life — save only 
for that horror of living death that even 
now passed him again on his round of 
observation ? The sun had passed the 
zenith^ and shadows \^et^\ew^^^^^^sx^^ 
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swiftly. Col. Boyd had already deter- 
mined to disarm the leper on his next 
round, and question him, when he 
thought he heard voices. Yes — and 
coming from the closed cabin — the one 
behind which he stood, yet some dis- 
tance away. If he could get near he 
might learn something. Swiftly, crouch- 
ing, he hurried over the intervening 
space, unobserved by the leper sentinel. 
Throwing himself flat among the weeds, 
he crawled under the cabin and lay in*' 
tent. 

IX. 

When Rose van Antwerp came to 

herself — slowly — on the night of her 

mysterious abduction, she was first 

dimly conscious of a seii^^ ol xaotion^ 
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then she felt she was on the water, in a 
boat. Farther forward, she saw vaguely 
two paddlers silently bending to their 
work, and behind her heard the rhythm 
of another. Beside her was a strangely 
muffled figure — man or woman, she 
could not tell which. She was well 
wrapped with blankets and not a bit 
cold. Then suddenly her wits returned 
to her — with a shock and a sense of pain. 
Why is it that when the soul deserts for 
a moment its tenement of clay, and 
goes — we know not where-i-it is such a 
painless, natural experience, as of fall- 
ing asleep, while the return of what we 
call consciousness is ever a conscious 
shock — a definite, if momentary, pain ? 
Like a flash there came to her the 
memory of the fireside 3i,\i^\vst \£v^S>iNsst 
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— the throwing of pine-knots upon the 
blaze, the going to the window, and the 
horrid sight which met her gaze. How 
and when she embarked she could not 
recall — all this was mercifully blank. 
"Who are you? Where are we go- 
ing ? '' she asked. Then the bundle be- 
side her spoke— a female voice — the 
voice of a negress — an old woman. " Is 
yo^ all well now, honey? Sure ^nufE 
over yo' faint turn ? Yo' done scared 
dis pore old auntie. We uns done bin 
'fraid yo' daid. Now doan yo' take 
on an doan yo^ mak no noise. Yo's 
all right, en gwine only er little ways.'' 
" But who are you, and how did I get 
hero, and what does this mean ? Here 
men, stop ! Take me home again ! I 
shall scream! Stop, I say!" Just 
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then a light appeared ahead; a few 
strokes brought the canoe under it, and 
for one moment she saw the bridgeten- 
der, appealed to him, and the canoe 
shot off into the blackness. To all her 
frantic questionings Rose could get no 
satisfactory answers — only the assur- 
ance that she was safe and no harm 
should come to her, and that all would 
be explained before long. "Yo^ de 
Lawd's captive, en gwine do His wuk/^ 
Rose was a brave girl, and yet the sit- 
uation was too much for her to endure, 
and once more she fainted. When she 
came to, it was daylight, and she was be- 
ing carried, in the canoe, through a 
forest. The trail was narrow, and upon 
each side grew the reeds — higher than 
the head. The light craft was swung be- 
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tween two stalwart negroes, while a third 
walked behind. "De good Lawd be 
prais^ honey, I spec' yo' sure 'nufE daid 
dis time. Dey's milk in dat bottle by yo* 
— dey's light bread en a pone er ash cake. 
Eat some, honey. Yo' will be sure 
'nuff daid if yo* doan." Tearfully the 
poor child did as she was bid, for she 
felt weak and ill. What was this mys- 
tery ? The faces of the men that she 
could see seemed not unfriendly, though 
the one behind had his covered by a 
mask of bagging. The voice of the old 
woman had been kind. Eose wondered 
what she looked like. She turned to 
see, and saw only a little bent figure, 
face and all hidden in folds of faded 
burlap. The day wore on. By night 
they had embarked on another water. 
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an arm of Jericho Ditch, and before 
morning she was half led, half carried 
along a dreadful path across an open, 
and into a cabin. A pine-knot lighted 
the interior. A rude bed was in one 
corner, a sedge broom on the hearth, a 
home-made chair and bench completed 
the furniture. The door was fastened 
on the outside. There was a sound of 
voices, and then all was silent again. 
The bed was clean and warm — a tick 
full of moss, and blankets enough 
above. Tired and worn and frightened, 
Bose fell asleep. 

X. 

In the morning, she awoke somewhat 
refreshed, and with the light came new 
hope and courage. The door opened. 
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a young negro woman came in, bring* 
ing water and fcol. The fire was 
lighted, and the shutter in the rear 
thrown back. Eose questioned the girl 
eagerly. She begged, implored, en- 
treated, tried bribery. Her only answer 
was "Yo's all right. Missy, wait till 
Sunday. Yo^ de Lawd's captive. De 
birds done sont yo' to us.'' The days 
went slowly by. Eose was allowed to 
go out, but never alone. The negro 
girl seemed her jailer as well as her 
servant. She was respectful, yet firm. 
Often Rose was tempted to fly. Yet, on 
every side was thicket or water, and she 
remembered the weary miles she had 
been brought, away from civilization. 
At a distance, she saw now and then 
other human beings; they came and 
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went, but in silence; some plainly ne- 
groes, others with covered heads. 

Sunday morning at last dawned, clear 
and bright, and there was an unusual 
stir. Men came and went, bringing 
loads of lightwood, which was piled in 
the middle of the court. Just before 
noon all disappeared, and Eose found 
herself locked in, alone with her jailer. 
The twilight deepened. Some one 
knocked and handed the negress their 
food — fish, venison and bread. Then, 
again, the captive spoke, and the 
watcher under the cabin was electrified 
by a swift recognition of the Rose — his 
Eose of Christmas Eve ! There was no 
longer any doubt. The voice was the 
same. It had many times echoed in 
his dreams, and many times in his half- 
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unconscious musings. Before, on the 
elevated train, he had heard it in many 
phases — the bright anticipation of the 
Christmas talk; the eager, frightened, 
earnest tones, when the mother became 
ill; the steady, level, maidenly-reserved 
expression of thanks when, all anxiety 
over, she joined with her mother in 
polite expression of gratitude for his 
passing service, and dismissed him. 
Now her voice was low and sad, and his 
heart went out to her. He longed to 
speak — yes, to pour out protestations of 
his determination to protect, to save 
her, and in that hour, so near and yet 
so far from her, his heart told him that, 
veteran as he was, he had succumbed to 
power before unknown, and that there 
were two captives in the lepers^ clear- 
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ing — one, perhaps, could get away at 
will, yet will was lacking, and some- 
thing stronger than fetters held him 
prisoner. "What are they doing out 
there ? " he heard the low voice ask. 
*^ Oh, dey's jess gettin' a fire ready; dis 
am Easter night, and dey makes a big 
fire dem days.'' " But what will they do 
to me ? It is nearly Sunday night, and 
you said I should know to-day." " So 
yo' shall. So yo' shall, honey. Dey aint 
gwine hurt yo' if yo' only does what 
dey tells yo' to do, en tells de king.'^ 
What could it all mean? Col. Boyd 
was ready for war or diplomacy; he 
thought of a hundred expedients. He 
would rush out and burst in the door 
and carry her off. But whither in the 
night and darkness ? She might not 
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even be willing to go with him, a 
stranger. She had never heard his 
name, and had probably forgotten the 
incident of Christmas Eve. From the 
voice, he was able to make out that the 
white girl was seated near the middle 
of the room, while the negress was 
going to and fro about various duties. 
Occasionally she stirred the fire, and 
then he knew her back must be toward 
her charge. He determined to com- 
municate with Miss van Antwerp some- 
how, but hesitated to take the risk. 
Would she scream and betray him, and 
thus imperil her safety as well as his 
own? At length he determined to 
risk it. 

By the last glimmer of daylight he 
wrote a message on a scrap of paper. 
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and drawing off the ring from his finger, 
wrapped it within, and awaited a chance 
to thrust the packet through a conve- 
nient crack. The negress was busy at 
the fire once more. Suddenly, from 
almost beneath her feet, Eose saw a 
twig rise slowly through a crevice and 
then disappear. Again it came, moved 
slowly up and down, and, all alert, she 
watched the spot. Then there ap- 
peared a folded paper. Hesitatingly, 
she took and concealed it in her pocket. 
As she did so, she felt something hard 
within it. With some manipulation, 
she unwrapped it in her pocket, and 
felt a ring! She made a pretext to 
turn her back, and drew it out. For 
an instant she stood as petrified, and 
almost shouted — indeed, a low, intense 
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exclamation made the negress turn 
around, " Wha* yo' lookin' at. Miss ? 
Wha' yo' see ? '' " Oh, nothing,'"" Kose 
replied. "I am nervous." She seated 
herself, and stared at the crack in the 
floor. What could be more uncanny or 
unexpected? What else would rise 
from that unknown nether region ? 
She remembered well the time she lost 
that ring, and the manly, gentle stranger 
who came to her relief. A man for any 
emergency, she thought, a gentleman; 
a man to be trusted. Often she had 
thought of him — of his tender firmness 
with her mother, of his martial bearing, 
his fascinating Virginia accent, and his 
reluctant parting. Would to God he 
were here now! Then she bethought 
her of the wrapper. Perhaps there was 
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some writing. Slowly she inspected it 
by the torchlight, and read : " I have 
sought you long to restore this. I re- 
ceived it by strange chance from your 
own hands on Christmas Eve. Perhaps 
you may recall me; I rendered your 
mother a slight service then, and am 
near you now to stay. I have followed 
from Isle of Wight. I do not know 
what danger may threaten, but you can 
trust me to the uttermost. I am a gen- 
tleman and a Virginian. If you remem- 
ber me and trust me, rap on the floor 
three times." A flood of grateful tears 
would have prevented further reading 
if the note were longer. But the three 
raps of a little heel were decided as they 
fell upon the floor, and joy came to the 
Colonel's heart as he listened. 
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Darkness had fallen^ and in the 
friendly shadow Col. Boyd crept from 
beneath the cabin, and drew near to the 
center of the courtyard. There were 
three men, and they stood on the far- 
ther side, a weird, picturesque group, 
with torches in their hands, evidently 
watching for something. He could see 
that they were lepers, but in an early 
stage of the disease. Here and there 
only were the tell-tale spots observed, 
on cheek or brow or naked shoulder. 
In the center of the courtyard were two 
platforms erected, and on one side a 
great pile of dry wood ready for the 
match. Then the three watchers started 
as if they had heard a summons, and 
disappeared swiftly into the forest. 

It was a spectral place, and suggested 
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more a heathen funeral pile than aught 
else. Then a sound was borne on the 
night air to his ears; a murmur as of 
voices chanting a weird melody, a 
dirge intoned, a sad, wild, pulsating 
harmony that rose and fell as it 
approached. Lights gleamed through 
the trees, and suddenly into the open 
there marched a strange torchlight pro- 
cession, and at the head was borne a 
litter upon the shoulders of four. Upon 
it sat the figure of a man. As the pro- 
cession approached, one darted forward 
and applied his torch to the pyre, and 
instantly all was bright as day. Beyond 
the circle of the firelight. Col. Boyd 
awaited events; his rifle ready, his 
pistols cocked; prepared for anything. 
And indeed it was a sight to appall the 
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bravest. It was a company of lepers, 
men and women. As they advanced 
into the firelight, they presented a pic- 
ture impossible adequately to describe. 
The litter was placed upon one platform, 
and around it this motley assembly 
grouped itself. There were old men and 
youths, women whose hair would natu- 
rally be white, and young girls with tell- 
tale patches upon their heads. Some 
were free from all visible evidence of 
the dreadful taint, others were all but 
consumed by the loathsome disease; 
here an eye, there a finger gone; one a 
horrid patchwork in chalk and ebony; 
one all white, his hands, his head, his 
feet. Upon the platform sat their 
leader, an old man, feeble in body, 
though bright of eye. The fantastic 
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group were clothed in rags or skins. 
They were unarmed, and stood expec- 
tant, with faces upturned toward their 
leader. 

Col. Boyd could not help a feeling of 
infinite pity overcoming his repulsion 
and horror. The chant had ceased, and 
eager anticipation chone upon each poor 
countenance as the waves of firelight 
rose and fell upon them. Then the 
leader spoke; extending his hand to- 
ward the only occupied cabin, he said : 
"Bring out de lady.'' Silently, two 
women disengaged themselves from the 
group and walked rapidly away. " Now 
or never,'' thought the Colonel. A dash, 
the overthrow of two or three unarmed 
women, and away with the captive. 
But again came the thought : Whither? 
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i To perish in the swamp, without oom- 

J pass or food, shelter or boat ? Could he 

ever find the canoe, and Amos and 
Perry, unless he started right on the 
path ? Could the girl survive a night 
in the swamps? And again he hesi- 
! tated. 
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Thei^ he saw the white girl led out 
and toward the fire, halting, reluc- 
tant, but bravely facing whatever fate 
awaited her. Was it for him she 
was looking as she turned her face to 
right and left, half-backward in the 
darkness ? They led her to the unoc- 
cupied platform, and as she approached 
— " Cubber yo' faces," said the leader, 
and each poor, marred visage was hid 
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behind a rag or veil of some kind, until 
only those whose features bore little 
trace of the dread malady met her 
questioning gaze. For a moment there 
was silence, and then again spake the 
leper king. His voice betrayed none of 
the strange, hoarse, whistling quality 
so often heard in the leper, but was 
strong, full, resonant, in spite of frailty 
of body and disease. The girl looked 
very beautiful in the firelight as she sat 
and listened. Her face was pale and 
anxious, yet queenly and commanding. 
So looked the fair girl -general of 
Orleans as she stood before her alien 
judges, borne up by the secret, inner 
voices. Col. Boyd drew nearer to see 
and hear, alert for any emergency. 
And the girl, as if conscious that some- 
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where in the night was a friend and 
defender, touched a ring upon her 
finger, and then looked up again, ready 
for whatever God might send her. 

Leaning forward in his chair, amid 
profound stillness, Congo Jonah, the 
king of lepers, spoke. "White lady, 
heah me. An' you, my f rens an' chillun, 
listen. If I says a word dat am not 
true, bar witness to de lie. Lady, you 
am in de middle uv de Big Dismal, an' 
no white folks is nigh; none ob yo' kin 
or frens, but yo' is safe, an' shall be 
kep' safe heah, an' sont home safe wliar 
yo' wants ter go, ahfter yo' hav done 
giv' us deliberance. Lady, we is leper 
peoples — cursed by God an' man. 
Years an' years ago dis ole man who is 
speakin' was a slabe in ole Carliny. 
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Years an' years ago he done tuk ill, an^ 
de oberseer sont fur de doctor to 
Examine he, an' de doctor sez: 'See 
dem spots — Jonah's a cussed leper. 
Sen' him away befo' he pizens all de 
gang in de quarters/ An' de Yankee 
oberseer sez : 'I reckon we'll sell Jonah 
to de rice swampers befo' dey finds it 
out dat he's a wuffless nigger/ Dat 
night I runs away, an' I takes my 
woman an' my chilluns, an' hides in de 
Dismal. Den bimeby odder niggers 
runs away, an' comes heah, whar de 
dogs ain't find dem, an' de driber doan 
dar follow; an' some was give deir free- 
dom 'cause dey's lepers like dis un, an' 
cain't be sold; dey was turn out an' 
cain't lib' no mo' on de plantations. 
An' so we hev lib* in de Dismal. We's 
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had dem dat come an^ dem dat go. 
We's suffer in de winter, an^ bin hongry 
in de summer. De lumber niggers 
Afraid uv us, an^ de white folks say we 
debbils. En sorrer we's wuked to keep 
our pore bodies, an' we^s et our bread 
in tears. We bin cursed ob God, lady, 
an' ain't sayin' nothin' agin Him. At 
fust we hides an' libs in de brash like 
de beastses. An' bimeby de little chillun 
comes, an' we bild dese cabins, an' we 
is all, an' dey is all — sooner er later — 
lepers, de cussed ob God. De good 
Book he say, ^Put de leper out'n de 
camp, an' cubber de lip, an' make 'im 
cry, * unclean, unclean.' An' heah we 
libs an' dies; an' I tries to keep dis 
people good, an' teach 'em de truf. 
Dey calls me deir king, an^ dey obeys. 
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Dey doan' steal, dey ain^t debbils, an' 
dey tries to do de right. But dey^s no 
hope fur us — we^s cussed from on high. 
Ou de Sabba^ days we sez our prayers, 
an' I ^splains ^bout de fine places whar 
de big f olkses lib, an^ de ole plantation 
times; an* I tells dem ^bout hebben, 
whar de little babies what ain^t lepers 
yet, goes when dey dies, but dey^s no 
hebben for we uns. De Book say 
nothing unclean kin enter derin.*' 
Again the sobs from his people arose, 
moved by the story of their own hard 
lot. " But to-day,^' and the old man's 
voice now broke at last into weeping, 
" I done bury mah ole woman, de wife 
ob mah home days, an* she lie da yonder 
in de hummocks, an^ I doan^ know whar 
ber sperit gone — not'ing unclean kin 
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enter derin. Oh, Minta, Minia, whar 
am yo' gone ? Ts soon gwine too. Oh, 
lady, does God sen' de pore lepers to 
de bad place?" Rose could find no 
voice to answer, and the old man con- 
tinued: "Oh, mah dear lady, yo^re 
kin' to shake yo* pretty haid, but Minta 
she know; she could read de good book, 
an' de good God he give her de second 
sight, an' she could read de stars 
an' de signs in de hebbens. She 
de one who done f otch yo' heah to sabe 
us. She know. She tell us yo' kin 
sabe our pore black souls an' bodies, an' 
unless we sabe, we unclean, an' no un- 
clean or defilin' ting kin enter into de 
holy place. Oh, mah lady, mah dear, 
sweet lady, sabe us from de body ob dis 
death I " Tears choked his utterance at 



last, and from the pitiful assembly 
arose a wail — the saddest souud from 
the saddest assembly the stars ever 
looked down upon. "I save you, my 
poor man ! Am I a god that I should do 
this thing? Your misery has crazed 
you, poor fellow. Was it with such a 
wild, insane notion that you kidnapped 
me ? I am only a girl — a weak, human 
girl, and I cannot help you.*' '^ Oh, yes, 
mah dear lady. Doan' say dat; yo^ kin, 
yo' kin. Minta, she had de visions, an* 
de angels tolled her, an she know — she 
say de good book ^splains all *bout it. 
Doan' you know whar hit say dat a cap- 
tiv' maid done show de people who 
kotch her how to cure de leper ? All 
de doctors an* all de wise wimmin in 
de Ian* ain*t cure dat leper, but a cap- 
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tiv^ done it — an^ she cure old Kaaman. 
On de Easter night er year ago, ole 
Minta she done had de vision, an' de 
angels done talk wif she, an' tole her dat 
de good God an' de Sabiour dey cure de 
lepers — sometimes en de ole times, but 
on'y 'mong de chosen peoples wha* de 
Lord He teach an' libs 'mong en dem 
days. De heat'en an' de outcas's dey 
ain't wuf troublin' 'bout. An' we is out- 
cas's, lady, we is only pore nigger trash 
— an' wuffless. But de sperits dey 
tell ole Minta in de vision dat a lil' 
captiv' gal she done sabe de gentile out- 
cas' Cap'n — de headen Naaman, an' de 
sperit say ^ Minta, fine a maid — a good, 
kin' white lady, from outen de peoples 
wat God lub, an' show He wisdom to, 
an' dat maid kin teach de pore nigger 
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leper whar he kin wash an' be clean/ 
An^ ole Minta, she cry out, * Oh, Lord, 
whar I fin^ her ?' An' den she wuk up, 
an' in de night ole Minta heali de whip- 
perwill call, an' she say, dat time, not 
*whip-pore-will/ but she say : * Isle o' 
Wight,' ' Isle o' Wight,' ' Isle o' Wight,' 
an' Minta know de good Lord done an- 
swer: an' all dis yeah we.heahs de birds, 
an'dey says alius, *Isle o' Wight.' Fur 
de hull yeah we watches de Isle o' Wight, 
but dey ain't no young lady — no lil' gal 
dere. Den dey tells us dat one is come 
— a fine buckra young lady, wif blue, 
kin' eyes, an' dat she is kin' to de chil- 
luns an' all de pore folkses; an' Minta, 
she say : * Dat de one, dat de maid we 
watch fur,' an' so we sont fur yo', an' 
made yo' captiv'. Oh, Missy — ah, mah 
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lady — mah beantiful lady — whar am de 
cure ? Whar kin dis pore nigger wash 
Vay de curse ? Doan' leab us— doan' 
tell us no! We doan' got no money to 
pay yo^ but we am cussed by God; we 
am so full ob pain an^ despair heah, an' 
den wen we dies we mus' tell de good 
angel wha' comes fur our sperits, * un- 
clean, unclean/ an' de hebbenly do' will 
be shut ! Oh, Minta — oh, mah chilluns ! 
You niggers ! Down on yo' knees and 
pray to de lady to tell us de cure!" 
It was a sight to make angels weep. 
Down on their knees, with heads bowed 
and voices choked and hands appealing, 
this poor ignorant people besought this 
girl to perform a miracle. And she, 
with streaming eyes and h^art full of 
tenderness and pity, overcome by the 
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thought of her impotence, and the 
bitter, bitter disappointment awaiting 
these children of the Dismal Swamp, 
sank back in her chair and sobbed 
aloud. Then, suddenly springing to 
her feet, she prayed aloud, and a great 
hush fell: "Oh, God in heaven, pity 
this people and send them deliverance. 
Thou didst heal the leper — help them 
even now. Hast Thou not still the 
power of miracles ? Was there ever 
greater need ? Send a deliverer now, 
oh, God on high." Then suddenly from 
the darkness, beside her on the plat- 
form, appeared another figure. To the 
poor creatures below it seemed as if 
this tall stranger was a messenger from 
the unseen world, sent in answer to that 
cry to Heaven. Stepping forward, Col. 
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Boyd raised his hand for silence. The 
quiet, disturbed a moment before by 
exclamations of awe, joy, surprise, 
again became profound; and as he 
spoke his audience leaned toward him 
as if hypnotized by his very presence. 

XII. 

He saw the awe his sudden coming 
had awakened, and took advantage of 
it : " Children of the Great Dismal," he 
began, " I am sent by God to give you 
a message. No angel am I, or spirit, 
but a man like you and all his other 
children. Yet the Great Father has 
ever spoken His best messages through 
human lips. I have come to tell you 
that in His love He has heard your cry, 
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that has gone up to Him from this 
swamp, and has heard the prayer of 
this captive maiden, and will save your 
souls — washing them white and clean 
from every taint of disease and sin : He 
will open Heaven wide for all of you 
who come; and relieve your lives from 
their hunger and cold, and much of 
their sorrow.** He paused, and the 
girl shrank from him and looked 
pained, as if she had listened to blas- 
phemy. But a shout went up from the 
leper group, and they would fain have 
rushed upon him and taken him in 
their poor arms. But again he beck- 
oned for silence, and again instant 
silence fell. " I claim no gift of proph- 
ecy; no special revelation from on 
High; but this I know; we read the 
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good Book ill if we do not learn that 
Jesus pitied all lepers — never cursed 
them — but cleansed them by His touch 
and word. No vileness of our flesh can 
stain the soul, and your poor bodies 
may yield up at death as fair a spirit as 
any His great love shall gather in the 
heavenly country. Yes, I promise you 
clean and spotless souls if you do right 
here. The leprosy will die with your 
bodies. More I will promise: If you 
will trust mc, God's humble messenger 
to you, I will lead you to a better land 
than this. 1 cannot cure your bodies, 
but I can make your days brighter and 
your lives happier/' Then spoke old 
Jonah, their leader: "Who am yo'? 
Yo* words are sweet to our pore hearts. 
De news am too good to be trvie. Does 
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de lady ^low you'se tellin* us de truf 
an* not mockin* we?* "I am Col. 
Boyd, a Virginian, a soldier. I have 
never lied to man before, and God for 
ever banish me if I lie to you." And 
this was his introduction to Miss 
van Antwerp; thus heard she first his 
name. And, seeing the old negro 
waited for her testimony, she said: 
"Yes, Col. Bovd is a man of honor. 
God surely sent him here. I know not 
where or how he can better your lives, 
but what he says is true of the life to 
come.*' " God's name be bress,** said 
the old man. With a wave of his hand 
he dismissed the people, and away they 
went as happy and excited as children 
from a Christmas tree. And the three 
chief actors remained awhile^ axvd Cls^.* 
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Boyd explained his plans. He had lands 
and money. He would establish these 
people in a colony elsewhere; would 
build them comfortable homes; give 
them agricultural implements; provide 
medical attendance^ and^ best of all, a 
teacher. Would they follow him away 
when all was ready. And Jonah said : 
"Yes, ef de lady comes fur us too." 

Col. Boyd would take only a blanket 
for the night, and declined a place to 
sleep indoors. He escorted Eoseto her 
cabin, and spent the night before it. 
He did not sleep, but passed the hours 
till dawn in thinking. His thoughts 
were busy with his past, but busier with 
the future. ^Mid what wild surround- 
ings had he found the only woman he 
could ever love\ kud \\ow noble these 
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surroundings had shown her to be. 
How warm her heart, how quick her 
sympathy, and how brave she was ! 
How heartily she entered into his plan 
to help the lepers. He had been drawn 
very near her in that strange hour, and 
the pain of the possibility of losing her 
was already very bitter as he contem- 
plated it. Was she free ? How abso- 
lutely blank was his knowledge of her 
life and surroundings ! 

And the girl — how did she spend the 
night ? Sleep came to her afc last, and 
a great peace. She felt a presence 
somewhere near her and leaned upon a 
support unseen. Her prayers that night 
included one more human life, and she 
thanked God not only for her rescue, 
but that He had sent that ^axUaxi^sx. 



reflcner, and she aaked for him strength 
Uf keei> hh promise to the lepers. 

XIII 

TffE Nana was lying in the month 
of the Panqnotank^ ju3t where it 
broa^lens into the Sound. The decoys 
were at the creek's mouth, when 
right among them came a canoe. In 
the middle sat a girl enveloped in a 
blanket. In the stem a vigorous pad- 
dle, plied by a steady arm, shot the 
craft forward. What a dreamy motion 
it is ! As superior to that of boat or 
even gondola as the flight of the wheel 
is to the trot of the horse. You only 
half feel the gentle, forward impulse. 
On and on you glide, and rest and 
dream. 
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At first the Commodore resented the 
trespass among his decoys, but when he 
saw the canoe hesitate — turn toward 
the Nana, he left his blind and was 
rowed over to the yacht. He found Col. 
Boyd in the pilot-house interviewing 
the steward, and caught a glimpse of a 
girlish face through the cabin window, 
making hasty use of his brushes. Ex- 
planations, introductions, eager listen- 
ing to the twice-repeated tales, then up 
anchor, up decoys, and a run to the little 
city named for RaleigVs queen. Tele- 
grams to anxious friends at Princess 
Anne, some hasty shopping, and the 
Nana^s prow is turned northward, and 
the reunited party again enter the 
canal. Amos was in his place on the 
drawbridge, and almost fell off wlvft\5^\^^ 
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recognized two of the passengers on the 
yacht. Col. Boyd kindly said nothing 
of his desertion. He knew the race, 
and sympathized with their ignorance 
and superstition. Just beyond the 
locks, two of the party lauded and 
walked to the Isle of Wight. They bade 
good-by to the kindly Commodore, to all 
the cheer of the Nana, and took their 
way through the woods, now soft with 
the down of the budding leaves. Each 
had left many things to say for the 
parting hour, and now both were 
strangely silent. Eose could not speak ; 
she already feared her maidenly reserve 
had not been pronounced enough, and 
that she had shown her admiration of 
her gentle, chivalrous companion. And 
be felt that, come ^\i«i.\. m\^\it, he must 
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take no unfair advantage of the girl ; 
she should go home unfettered by any 
pledge. He was content to believe that, 
at least, she was not pledged to an- 
other. 

On the bridge over the creek, they 
paused as if by common impulse. They 
were seen from the house, and a stream 
of eager people were coming swiftly 
toward them. Then the Colonel handed 
her his card. " Miss van Antwerp, that 
is my address. Sometime I want to 
meet your mother, but not now.** Put- 
ting his hand deep down in his vest 
pocket, the inner pocket on the left- 
hand side, he pulled out the glove of 
Christmas Eve. "Do you recognize 
this?** She flushed slightly, and ex- 
tended her hand, "So, ^oxx ^'ssjss.^ 
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take this from me now. If you find 
you want it when you get home, send 
for it, and FU bring it; till then, good- 
by." ^' Axi'f Wiederseheny^ she answered, 
and for a moment her eyes rested upon 
his. The pupils grew larger and larger, 
and a mist bedewed their lashes as she 
looked. It was only a minute, and her 
eyelids fell. He did not touch her hand, 
but, lifting his hat, said simply, "Good- 

On their way northward he saw 
mother and daughter at their hotel in 
Washington — a formal visit only. 



The Colonel's agents hurried forward 

the preparation for the leper colony, 

and they were s»o\x^\> oxxt and minis- 
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tered to in the swamp before the trans- 
fer. Indeed^ the story leaked out and 
grew, until it almost became a fad in 
Washington and at Old Point to do 
something for the Colonel's lepers. 

He heard that old Jonah had died 
and was buried by the side of his Minta, 
but in the hope of meeting her again 
beside the river, the leaves of whose 
trees are for the healing of the nations. 



One day the Colonel received a tiny 
note among his pile of official reports. 
He hastily opened it, and blushed. His 
secretary surreptitiously got a view of 
it, and wondered why such a foolish 
little missive could agitate the veteran 
of the Bitter Root ^ud ^\^ ^<^^^, %ss^ 
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see TOO- I liope Trm iroci'i fiS 1,0 bring 
BIT gloTe: ibf C'libsr is tcitt lazttBome 
idiifacinxiL* 
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A HACKLE IN THE NESSE. 

The Thuringian forest stretches 
lazily across the Saxonys. On its north- 
western boundary stands Eisenach^ jast 
now rejoicing in a brand-new statue of 
Luther in the market square. Luther 
has a rival in Tannhauser, whose relics 
divide with the great preacher^s the at- 
tention of the " personally conducted/* 

The evening sun throws upon the 
little city the shadow of the Wartburg, 
upon whose heights Luther translated 
the Scriptures; and morning shadows 
are cast by Venusberg, where Tann- 
hauser met with his adventures. Around 
and through the town aivi \\a» ^^^<s^ 
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meadows hurries the little river ISTesse 
to its junction with the Horsel, its wa- 
ters coffee-colored from contact with 
the clays of Thuringia. 

I had finished a fatiguing day in 
Berlin, when I received a telegram from 
my friend : " Meet me in Eisenach to- 
morrow early; I have rod and flies. 
The Hoffischer wires that the waters 
are giinstigJ^ My friend is officially a 
United States Consul-General, but that 
title does not nearly so well describe 
him to the host of American wanderers 
whom he has befriended and advised, lo 
these fifteen years, as that of " General 
Counsel,' ' which I heard him called by 
a visiting statesman from America* 
Midnight found me at the Hotel zum 
Grossherzog voil ^«>,ci\i^^Ti, ^\i<l Herr 



Rohrig had a comfortable bed and re- 
freshing bath awaiting me. 

The morning light filtered through 
rain-drops into my room, and my spirits 
fell; the fishing might be gilnstig, but 
would it pay to get wet ? I was unpro- 
vided with water-proof of any sort, but 
my friend and Herr Eohrig were equal 
to the emergency. The Hoffischer 
might perhaps loan me a pair of boots, 
and I might buy some sort of coat in 
town. A droschke was procured, and 
slowly, with due solemnity and frequent 
en-screwing of the brake at imaginary 
hills, I was driven to the emporium of 
Herr Meyer. This merchant '^regret- 
ted him much that he no more any of 
the rubber coats had, but if the vener- 
ated gentleman would A^ev^\v>iXi^'e»Occws«s. 
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coats to look at — they only twelve marks 
in price were, and water-proof/' I was 
entirely satisfied, and, with a pair of the 
Hoflfischer's well-oiled boots and my 
friend's extra rod and casts, I was well 
prepared for any sort of luck from 
above or below. This Hoffischer, by 
the way, is a man well worthy of note. 
He is a Bonewitz, and inherits from his 
fathers the title of Hoffischer to the 
Court of Saxony; but this is not all: 
he actually makes a living — a comfort- 
able living — by fly-fishing in the.Nesse. 
He has the exclusive privilege, and, 
with his sons and employees, whips the 
little stream for trout and grayling, but 
neither uses nor permits nets or bait in 
the waters. We paid him nothing for 
our day^s pnv\\eg,fe\ ot\^ ^V-j^K. ^\i ^q 
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caught were to be his, and if we wanted 
to carry any away we must pay for them 
by the pound. Herr Bonewitz sent his 
younger son with us, who propelled a 
schiebkan — a keg on a wheel. He was 
also provided with a net, and followed 
us for miles, trundling his schiebkan^ 
ready to net and take off our catches, 
which he gently placed in the keg. 

From Eisenach we drove four miles 
up the stream to the village of Lubnitz. 
Here we dismounted, and the populace 
turned out to wish us " Gliick auff '* 
They seemed to take a genial and gen- 
uine pleasure in our outing and suc- 
cess. The miller of Lubnitz stood in 
the door-way of his house and courte- 
ously invited us to try our luck in his 
pond. A kindly miller ha, ^\A^ ^^^b«^ 
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his door — perhaps the secret of his good 
nature — the motto: 

f cb abcr unb mdn tynus 
XQolIcn bctn l>cmi bicnciu 

Just beyond the town of Lubnitz, 
from the left bank, we made our first 
casts, walking up the stream through 
meadows bright — yellow of colza and 
scarlet of poppy. The rain had ceased. 
The first take of my greenheart was a 
grayling of about two pounds, followed 
by trout and grayling in proportion of 
about three of the latter to one of the 
former. We had our best success with 
a brown hackle, although the somewhat 
turbid water suggested a brighter fiy. 
Above Liibnitz the Nesse winds through 
mea^lows with, little oy ho obstruction 
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to the cast. We found the trout on the 
riffles, or below along the banks, or 
where little side brooks tinkled into 
the stream. But the grayling took our 
fly best above the riffles, in the still 
water before the break. My friend 
said it was quite an ideal arrangement 
to stock streams with both trout and 
grayling. They seem to live in utmost 
harmony, and while the trout reward 
the moiliing or evening fisher, the 
grayling will take the fly all day; and 
so we found it; our best catch of gray- 
ling was made between twelve and one, 
midday. We extended our fishing to 
the borders of a little village which 
Bastian — ^he of the schiehkan — named 
" Wenig Liibnitz/^ This is a joke ! — 
a German joke ! — and B«&tw\. ^\s^^^ 
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as he said it. It can be explained, but 
it would take a lot of paper and at 
least another sharpening of this pencil, 
and I forbear; but "Wenig^^ Liibnitz 
it is, and not Klein Liibnitz. Our stroll 
had extended two miles, and we re- 
traced our steps somewhat hurriedly 
for fishers, for luncheon had been or- 
dered at the Krone in the village of 
Stockhauscn, two miles below Liibnitz. 
On our way down we crossed to the 
right bank on the Liibnitz bridge and 
fished to Stockhausen. Near the bridge 
a wren peered at me from a hole in 
a willow stump, . and seemed little dis- 
turbed when, on her vacating, I peeked 
in at her three tiny egglets; she 
watched me silently from a near-by 
twig. Just aboN^ \Xi^ xcv\\\ «»t Stock- 
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hausen for half a mile the waters are 
deep and cool, and the fishing fine. 
Our largest trout was a two-pounder, 
but they averaged between a quarter 
and half a pound, and there were no 
fingerlings to put back. At the Krone 
we met the Hoffischer, who had come 
thus far on the mail. We bought two 
of our fish from him, and our luncheon 
for three, consisting of trout, eggs, 
milk, potatoes, ham, cheese, and beer 
— brought as a matter of course — cost 
less than one dollar. 

Nothing can exceed the courtesy of 
these kindly German people. As we 
ate our lunch in the tap-room of the 
Krone its only other occupant was a 
peddler, who wished us " Mahlzeit ^' as 
we entered. Aftex tti\^ ^^iXxyXs^^ss^\!^^ 
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returned to his beer and sausage, but 
in a few minutes, with great deference, 
called my attention to the fact that I 
was apparently very warm from walk- 
ing, and that a window back of me was 
open, and that there was probably a 
draught. He begged permission to 
shut the window or the door — which- 
ever I preferred. 

After luncheon Herr Bonewitz walked 
with us, and along came Bastian and 
the sc7iiebka7i. "My son Bastian a 
good boy is. He has not yet in net- 
ting the experience that August had, 
but that comes. The August he makes 
now his soldier-service." Below Stock- 
hausen we followed the right bank still, 
and caught now and then a grayling. 

It was now tlaie^ o' e^Q^» "^V^ %\wi 
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came out hot, and the bigger fish rose 
lazily and looked at our lure and sank 
again without striking. Nevertheless, 
we caught a lot of smaller ones, and I 
lost a beauty through a broken barb. 
The stream for three miles below 
Stockhausen, towards Eisenach, flows 
through a world of meadows; but 
willow and alder, planted to retain the 
banks, interfered somewhat with free 
casting. But the fish were there, and 
by five o'clock our score was increased 
to fifty or more. These meadows this 
June afternoon were glad with sweet- 
brier, lupins, daisies, purple harebells, 
and the distant hill-sides laid out in 
patches of mustard and colza and poppy. 
At one promising opening in the bushes 
I came upon such, a \)^^ <^l. lo^'^^V^fta*- 
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nots, 80 blue, so wide-eyed, so innocent I 
To fish there was to trample them, and 
I passed on. Who, in a foreign land, 
could ruthlessly tread down a forget- 
me-not ? I pity the man to whom they 
bring no memory oS dear blue eyes at 
home — eyes which^, oome day, he hopes 
will again look up gladly and sweetly 
into his own; eyes whose memory has 
many a time uplifted or at least re- 
strained him. 

At the stone bridge above Eisenach 
we dismissed thescJiiebka^iand Bastian, 
very grateful for a donation of fifty 
cents apiece for his day's labor, and we 
walked along the smooth highway to 
town. From out the covert the cuckoo 
answered to his mate, and the goat-bells 
tinkled in the gathering twilight. 
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It is worth noting that in this part 
of Germany a paternal Government has 
planted the roadsides with thousands 
of fruit-trees, which yield in season 
cherry and apple and pear to every 
wayfarer without stint, and at the same 
time give a better shade than the awk- 
ward poplars so common in roadside 
Europe. 

That night,on the balcony of the Gross- 
herzog, with the solemn Wartburg just 
visible in the moonlight, after a silence 
possible only in congenial company, my 
friend tossed away his cigar and said: 
" Ledoux, I know an old monastery in 
the Westerwald. Below its walls, gray 
with the moss of eight centuries, the 
monks have built a little inn. They 
pall it ^ Pilgerruh/ There is ^ t»\^\i^- 
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stream belonging to them. I was the 
first man who ever cast a fly above it. 
It is full of fish, and supplies the mon- 
astery. I will introduce you there, and 
— '^ " Stop ! " I cried ; " you have given 
me one full day^s pleasure; don^t reveal, 
in a moment of impulse, the where- 
abouts of such a treasure. Anyhow, I 
cannot yield to the temptation this 
time/' "Well," said my friend, "per- 
haps you're right; we'll postpone it till 
you come again; but I'll tell you what: 
if your friend of Peribonka days comes 
over this year, give him a card to 
me. I will take him there, and show 
him fishing that will beat the Traun or 
Erichtwater." 

How regretfully we turn from such 
scenes and 8v\c\\ coT[\^^Ti\Q>\\^l My red- 
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letter days are mostly days out-of-doors 
— in wood or meadow or on blue water; 
but there is always a hint of sadness at 
the close of every one; we look back 
and wonder when will come another. 

Among the future delights of the 
celestial country revealed to old Ezekiel, 
was a vision of fishers standing beside 
the clear, sweet waters that flow from 
beneath the walls of the New Jeru- 
salem. " From En-gedi even unto En- 
eglaim^' they stand, and the fish are 
"exceeding many.^^ From Eisenach to 
Liibnitz — I recall with pleasure each 
step of my way, and am very sure that 
neither in this life nor the other shall I 
fish with greater pleasure than on that 
June day when I cast my hackle in the 
Nesse. 
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ON A BEE-LINE. 

I HAVE been asked to tell how to 
follow the wild bee. I think the sim- 
plest way is to describe how a boy of 
my acquaintance served his apprentice- 
ship — can it be possible ? — ^yes, ah me ! 
it was thirty years ago ! 

The Line. Uncle Ben Lancaster 
— everybody's " Uncle Ben " — had been 
over the night before and obtained a 
glad assent to his proposition for the 
morrow. " Meet me at Farguson^s hut 
on toother side of Butter Hill before 
the dew is gone. We want ter ketch 
the fust bee. I'll be thar before you 
be.^' The boy knew the old man's 
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ways, and that he would be at tho ren- 
dezvous by sunrise, though nine o'clock 
would have been early enough for their 
purpose. He was too excited tp sleep 
much, and it was still dark when he 
left his father's door. 

Down the hill, past the spring where 
Idlewild stream heads; up the Clove 
Eoad, and over the "Passage;'' the 
flank of Storm King turned, and then 
the ascent toward that promontory 
where stood — and still stands — the ruin 
of Ferguson's hut. Who knows who 
Ferguson was, and why he lived in this 
inaccessible place ? 

As the boy turned toward the east, 
the sun came over Crow's Nest Moun- 
tain. There stood Uncle Ben — ^hatless, 
his long wliite\i«it ^^Vmm^mthe rising 
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breeze, his kind old face upturned to 
greet the god of day. On a limb near 
by a song-sparrow added his vocal 
thanksgiving for the beneficent light. 
How many men of Uncle Ben's class, 
monntaineers though they be, would 
get up and walk three miles to see the 
sun rise over a particular stretch of 
river and mountain and valley ? As 
he turned to greet his companion his 
face shone, his eye was moist. 

" Wall, boy, you here ? You'd orter 
be in bed. How'd ye know I'd be here 
this time er day? Yes, the ole man 
loves ter see the sun rise here, for thar 
hain't no housen in sight; only the 
river and the mountings. Down thar, 
that's Cherry Gardin, whar folks lived 
when I was a boy, and ^ciw^^^'^ nji^^kx^ 
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my grandfather was buried. No one 
lives in the Clove now. Thar's wliar I 
runned away an' larned to chaw tobac- 
ker by tryin' to pizen a pilotsnake by 
tobacker-juice. Thar's whar the parson 
from Buttermilk Falls killed the big 
coi^perlioad and said he^d slain the sar- 
pint at last. An' thar's whar ole Tamar 
sliantied one winter, an' we had to 
carrv iiruh in to her an' shovel her out 
— that was in ' 57, the big snowstorm. 
Thar's whar the last bar was shot in 
these i^arts." 

The writer can hardly restrain his 
pen; Uncle Ben's reminiscences were 
so full of interest, quaint humor, and 
pathos — but now to our text ! 

Uncle Ben had a pail with him. 
From it he took two cups, and two 
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wooden covers cut from a shingle, ^.iid 
put a bit of honeycomb in the cups, 
with a spray of goldenrod " fur the bee 
to stand on, so's he won't git daubed.'^ 
" Now, boy, watch that thar patch of 
posies; we must ketch the fust bee." 
Uncle Ben cut a hickory stick, split the 
top into four quarters so that the cup 
would be held in it, and set it up on 
the point of rock that juts out into the 
valley. "Here's a bee, Uncle Ben." 
" No, boy, tjiat's a yaller-jacket;" and 
Uncle Ben pinched him off the flower 
with his fingers, unmindful of the 
sting. "No, that thar's not a honey- 
bee; that's a June bee." He meant 
what wiser men call a drone; but 
"June bee" he is for all our native 
bee-hunters. How too much science 
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spoils men for us, ofttimes, as well as 
the wood and air and sea ! Yes, *' the 
letter killeth^' very often outside of 
Presbytery as well as within. 

On a nodding goldenrod, at last, a 
honey-bee stands feeding. There is no 
mistake this time. She is a worker, 
and after honey nectar. She is not 
after pollen to masticate and form 
" bread ^^; there are no yellow balls im- 
paled upon the bristles of the thighu. 
Uncle, Ben holds the cup below her 
with the left hand, approaches th© 
cover over her until she is between cup 
and cover, yet neither his shadow nor 
the cover's has fallen on the bee to af* 
fright and warn her. By a dexterous 
tap she is imprisoned in the cup, and 
right angrily does she buzz in her 
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prison ! But already she has scented 
the honey; her buzz ceases. Uncle 
Ben peers in and sees her at work; her 
proboscis is deep in a cell, and as she 
draws in the welcome ready-made honey 
her whole body quivers with the effort; 
or is it excitement ? They have set the 
cup upon the stick, seated themselves, 
and await her flitting. Soon she crawls 
up to the edge of the cup, and off she 
goes. The boy has lost her already, 
but Uncle Ben, flat upon his back, is 
describing widening circles with his 
index-finger in the air, while he says: 
"I see him yit, I see him yifc, I see him 
yit ! Tliar ! he made five circles and 
then flew straight toward that thar 
pepperage— the red one— yonder. That^s 
a good line. Now time him.'* Then 
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the boy tried his hand, and by and by 
he caught a bee, which flew only to 
alight on a bush near by. "He's 
daubed. He'll clean himself and fly 
soon. He's got some honey on his 
wing." Then they sat and watched 
and waited, warmed by the half-sad 
light of the September sun, drinking 
in the beauty of the Hudson's fairest 
valley, while Uncle Ben told the boy 
the habits of the wisest of all God's 
lowly creatures. 

" Your daddy don't hunt bees, but he 
read me about them, an' I hain't one of 
them what despises book larnin'. He 
said the bees can't hear nothing, and 
know one another by their smell. I 
don't know how that is, but I know'd a 
man who kep* bees, an* he said that if 
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you mixed two swarms they^d fight un- 
less you sprinkled them with pepper- 
mint or some other strong smellin' stuff. 
I know they kin see powerful, and smell 
honey a desprit ways off, anyhow. Your 
daddy read how, when they fly, they 
hooks their four wings together in pairs 
— on each side, by little hooks on the 
edges, so the two pair become fairly 
one pair. And then thar's mason-bees 
and carpenter-bees, who make mud 
houses or bore holes in wood ; and your 
daddy said the bees is all hatched from 
eggs laid by the queen, an' she kin lay 
thousands of eggs in a day. But thar's 
our bee back ! " 

The boy could hear and see her dart- 
ing around and about the cup on the 
stick. Around and around she flew. 
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and finally alighted, and at once began 
to feed. "Fifteen minutes, you say? 
The tree hain't so desprit fur off, if 
that's all the time he's been gone.'^ 
"Do they never fail to come back. 
Uncle Ben ? *' " No, not unless it's too 
near dark, or a shower comes up, or it 
thunders. An' thar's his mate; they 
generally brings another bee back when 
they comes/' The two bees soon filled 
themselves, and this time there was no 
preliminary circling, but off they darted 
"on a bee-line'^ for their tree. Uncle 
Ben said it was not over a mile or two 
away; that they were Italian bees, not 
the little native " black fellers.'* They 
had yellowish-brown streaks on their 
abdomens. Every June the hives be- 
come too crowded, and they " swarm.*' 
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The colony divides; one part remains 
loyal to home and queen, the other emi- 
grates, following another leader, and, if 
undisturbed, takes up its new abode 
in some hollow tree-trunk, already 
found and prepared by faithful scouts. 
Now the cups are replaced in the pail, 
and the pail hung on the stick. Soon 
a half-dozen bees are coming and going, 
and the line is well determined : straight 
toward that red-leaved pepperage. Then, 
when four or five bees are within. Uncle 
Ben claps the cover on the pail and 
makes them captive. " What is that 
for? Aren't we going to follow the 
line, Uncle Ben?" "Not yet; we don't 
want ter climb down that thar clift 
unless we have to. Come ahead; we'll 
git a cross-line to 'em." Bsyek^orsv^HJ^^ 
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mountain-side they hurried; past the 
"hawk-tree" ; past the "house rock"; 
past where John Losey treed the wild- 
cat, until they reached and ascended 
Walnut Kidge. Then the pail was hung 
on a limb, some honeycomb spread 
about on stumps, and the prisoners re- 
leased. Around and around they flew, 
and not one fair line did the watchers 
get. But in less than half an hour 
"Bee back!" cried Uncle Ben, and 
soon a lino was established as before. 
But this time the line was at almost 
right angles with the first, and Uncle 
Bon said they crossed on the hill near 
the Burnt Chestnut Eoad. " Let's leave 
'em to work, and sarch a while." So 
along the ridge they walked, past the 
old threshmg-?LooT5^\i^^^^TiQdfor fifty 
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years — unused since Uncle Harry Chris- 
tian was a boy — down through the pep- 
perage swamp and up to the Burnt 
Chestnut Koad. Here they separated, 
and each looked up the big trees in 
his particular route. " Sarch 'em well, 
boy. Hammer on ^em, and then listen 
to see if you hear bees roar inside.'' 
After a steep climb the boy heard Un- 
cle Ben calling, and hurried to him in 
hopes he had found the tree. He was 
seated on a rock, and had spread out a 
very tempting lunch. "We may as well 
eat, boy; this is a good place." 

Half-way through a wedge of Aunt 
Jane's pie, the boy started. " I'm sure 
there are bees somewhere near; I hear 
them." He looked at Uncle Ben ; he 
was shaking with silent lau^ht^-^. "V^^ 
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he jumped^ and looked up and down 
and about. There was an oak below, 
the top level with their faces. In and 
out of a knot-hole the bees were dart- 
ing, a busy multitude. The tree was 
found, and Uncle Ben, who first dis- 
covered it, had chosen its proximity for 
luncheon to have a joke on his comrade. 

Taking it up. It was a Novem- 
ber morning. The tardy frost had killed 
the asters at last, and Uncle Ben said 
the time had come to "take up^' the 
bee-tree. They might have done it 
when they found it, but there were now 
nearly two months' more winnings in it 
than in September. The boy has be- 
come a host, for Uncle Ben has invited 
his schoolmates, and here they are. 

One carries the " bee-face ^' carefully 
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—a wire-gauze, oval dish-cover, with a 
veil of muslin to fall over the head and 
shoulders. You can see and breathe in 
it, but not get stung. Buckskin gloves 
for the hands, trousers tucked in boot- 
tops, and . one is safe from the most 
vicious sting. Uncle Ben would scorn 
any such protection. His only conces- 
sion is to roll down his sleeves and put 
on his hat as he chops with practiced 
arm at the butt. 

Over falls the hollow oak, laid gently 
among some saplings that let it down 
without smashing it into splinters. The 
tree is hardly horizontal before Uncle 
Ben has plugged with leaves the door- 
way of the swarm. The late-comers 
grow in numbers. Up in the air, where 
the tree-top used to be, is a whirlings 
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excited mass of bees; their humming 
can be heard a long way. Imprisoned 
within the hive are many more, and 
their united expostulation makes a dull, 
deadened roar. 

From his pocket Uncle Ben takes out 
a pair of overgrown sulphur matches, 
the heads as large as an Italian chest- 
nut, made by winding a rag about 
a stick^s end and saturating it with 
melted brimstone. A hole is cut in the 
tree above the bees^ main doorway, the 
leaves removed from the latter, and the 
burning matches inserted. The' smoke 
draws through, and the bees are dead. 
Cruel? Oh, no; if robbed of their 
winter store so late in the fall they 
would starve — a much more painful and 
lingering taking ofi. 
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And now the bovs can draw near and 
watch the " blocking onf The store 
is exposed. Long, narrow combs, full 
of golden honey, yellow with the color, 
spicy with the aroma of my favorite 
flower, the autumn goldenrod. I know 
not how many pounds this tree yielded 
— perhaps twenty, perhaps sixty. But 
no honey was ever richer, sweeter. 

On the way home they crossed a piece 
of big timber, " a likely place for bee- 
trees.^' The boys were eager to find 
another tree. But there were no flow- 
ers at all. " We'll try ^em," said Uncle 
Ben, ^^ anyhow; we'll burn for 'em." 

On a big rock a fire was made and 
flat stones heated in it. When hot, 
pieces of honeycomb were placed on 
the stones. They melted and distilled^ 
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and the air was filled with a delectable 
odor. It floated away on the breeze^ 
and was wafted through the timber. 
Pails were opened and honey exposed, 
and all hands watched and waited. 
Sure enough! Sailing up the wind, 
head on, came a bee — then another. 
They circle around, settle on the comb, 
and fill their little bodies with honey. 
Off they fly, and now, with a line es- 
tablished, the second tree is found. In 
this one the bees enter near the ground, 
so there is no chopping down to be 
done. There are no matches left, so 
tlie tree has to be fought for. But 
when once the ax cuts through and the 
honey is broken, the bees give up the 
fight, and gorge themselves on the store 
they were just now defending. Any sud- 
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den fright will make bees eat their 
honey; and when a swarm is to be 
handled, a few puffs of tobacco smoke, 
or even dust, through their doorway, will 
set them preying upon what they would 
otherwise give their lives to defend ; 
and once full they are harmless. 

The writer still follows the bee in the 
Highlands of the Hudson. But Uncle 
Ben is gone. He rests with many an- 
other sturdy mountaineer in the little 
grave-yard beneath the shadow of White- 
horse Mountain. There are still un- 
broken reaches of forest, and fewer 
houses in the Clove and Canaan Hollow 
and Aleck Meadow than there were in 
1865. There is more of comfort and 
civilization on the margin ot tk^ 0«\ax\sv- 
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ed circle of mountain and forest. 
There is a cheerful club-house near 
Storm King, a carriage-road to West 
Point, and easier access from the great 
city. 

Still health that waits on exercise 
abounds. The springs are as clear and 
cool and sweet, and the hemlocks as 
dark and shadowy in the glen. The 
goldenrod still woos the vagrant bee, 
her honey is still as sweet, and I love to 
fancy it is the same song-sparrow that 
sings to me by Ferguson's hut — ^the same 
gentle invitation to turn to Mother 
Nature and find, as he has done, 

** Sweet, sweet, sweet, very merry cheer." 



AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 

• 

Sunrise in the Maine wilderness. 
The'bosom of Eagle Lake lies dark and 
unruffled, but scimiters of mist rise 
curving from the water like phantom 
blades upraised by ghostly hands to 
salute the dawn. Although the waters 
sleep, the earth is waking, and currents 
of air pass and repass like mighty 
breathings. Then the Ocbober sun 
touches the tops of the birches and 
transmutes their brass into gold. Not 
a sign of life : no smoke of camp — and 
as for houses — there are none as yet, 
thank God ! 
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Out of the guldens tent steps old Sox- 
bason, no better hunter in the Penobscot 
tribe. He straightens himself : looks 
at the sun, the water, then walks to 
his overturned canoe and passes his 
hand along the bottom; takes out his 
pipe, strikes a match, hesitates, then, 
seeing me at the tent door, throws the 
match away and returns the pipe to his 
pocket. Approaching, he says quietly : 
" Others 'sleep ? "We get deer up Smith 
Brook. Come.^* I quietly slide into 
my outer garments, pull on my mocca- 
sins, and we start, leaving our com- 
panions still abed. 

The outlet of Smith Brook is wide, 
and we both ply our paddles swiftly, 
as we kneel on the caribou hide. 
Through the mist we glide up the 
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little river, the shore less ghostly as 
the sun gets higher and the stream 
narrower. After a mile we approach 
the bank, where the stream makes a 
tangent to the graceful downward and 
upward curve of the tree-tops which 
bound our horizon. At that point a 
bog drains into the stream from the 
south, and the woods curve upward, to 
east and west, against the sky-line. 
First there are stunted bushes and scrub 
pines, then hackmatack and cedar, then 
spruce and tamarack, and then birches, 
and hardwood on the ridges. 

Let me try to give a mental photo- 
graph of the scene : Still, black water, 
rejlecting the rushes and the distant 
trees like a mirror. A birch-bark canoe 
motionless; in the bow a kneeling raaxi. 
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rifle in hand. In the stern a tall^ 
straight Indian hunter, his grey shirt 
open at the neck. He is stand- 
ing, paddle in both hands, his head 
bare, and his keen eyes surveying the 
surface of the bog. It stretches to the 
south a mile or more. Its center is a 
black waste, bare of vegetation. Then 
comes a fringe of reeds, and swamp 
grass in hummocks; then stunted 
bushes, then, farther from the center, 
isolated evergreens, and then the woods. 
Not a deer is in sight, but the Indian 
points silently and eagerly to a great 
track in the mud ; the water still turbid 
in its center. A bull moose has gone 
in here within an hour ! I look at the 
little .38 Marlin rifle I have brought 
for deer; at the muddy ooze with its 
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precarious foot-hold on the hummocks, 
but, nodding to the guide, I decide to 
step ashore. The wind blows straight 
down the bog towards us. The Indian 
takes the left side of the oval expanse 
and I the right, each walking as quietly 
as possible among the stunted bushes, 
jumping from hummock to hummock, 
or sinking ankle deep in the deer sponge. 
Suddenly I hear the Indian whistle. I 
turn: he is about five hundred yards 
away on the other side of the bog, 
crouching and pointing across in front 
of me. I have seen nothing, and look 
in vain for the game which he evidently 
sees from his point of view. I noise- 
lessly cock my rifle. 

I am always suspicious of those hunt- 
ers, who, telling of their adYentiii:^,^., 
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sometimes say, "they dared not cock 
their guns/^ or doing so warned their 
game by "the ominous click of the 
lock/' There may be rifles whose 
hammers cannot be raised in absolute 
stillness; if so, /never saw one. 

I stand expectant, facing where the 
Indian points. Suddenly the cedars 
part, and out steps a tall bull moose. 
He is only a hundred yards away, and 
facing me. I am as motionless as my 
foothold permits. The moose is coming 
slowly toward me, his ears thrust for- 
ward, his ugly nostrils distended, his 
eyes fixed on that object whose scent 
the wind refuses to reveal to him. 
Then he walks faster, reminding me by 
his motions of the tread of a cat which 
islikes the muddy road. He comes on 
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— ten — twenty yards, and now puts his 
nose to the ground like an angry bull. 
I can see the cruel gleam in his eyes, 
and the sharp points of his webbed 
horns. Will he never turn ? It is use- 
less to fire at his head with my light 
rifle. Am I frightened ? Not then. I 
have but one dominant thought : " At 
last I am face to face with a moose. It 
is now or never for a set of horns. I 
have followed trail after trail; have 
spent the night ^calling/ but here is a 
moose in broad daylight.'^ Straight on 
he comes: is he on mischief bent? He 
gets within fifty yards, still advancing, 
when directly in his path is a bush, not 
three feet high. He can easily step 
over it, but he chooses to go around and 
expose his flank. Now or never I I raise 
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my rifle, take a quick sight behind the 
shoulder, and my shot rings out. Then 
begins the most exciting moment of all 
my hunting experience. The great beast 
jumps head-on again : stops and faces 
me, with his front legs spread slightly 
apart. His wicked eyes look steadily 
into mine. At last he knows what it is 
that has dared invade his domain. 
Will he charge ? Ten chances to one 
he will. If so, what can I do ? Not a 
tree or rock within running distance, 
and running any distance in a bog is 
impossible. Still he stands, and I be- 
gin to wonder why he does not fall. 
Could it be that there was no bullet 
in that cartridge ? I could swear that 
I had held true, and he must have 
that half ounce of lead in his lungs. 
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The suspense is almost unbearable. 
Somehow, it does not occur to me to 
shoot again. Then he turns, giving me 
one disdainful look, and trots into the 
bushes. The instant he starts, I fire 
again, and yet again. He runs a little 
way as if nothing is the matter, and 
then falls dead. 

Now my Indian seems transformed. 
He jumps up and yells, and shouts his 
congratulations, coming plunging across 
the swamp. He praises my nerve; says 
he expected the bull would charge. 

Not till I survey the great creature 
prone upon the ground — notice the 
razor-edge of the cruel hoofs, with 
which the moose does battle — do I tully 
realize how helpless I would have been 
had he attacked me, and there comes 
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over me a nervous shivering, which I 
take to be a mild, and fortunately be- 
lated, attack of "buck fever/^ 

When we remove his ponderous hide 
we can find but one hole in it, and one 
bullet that, entering behind his shoulder, 
has penetrated both lungs and lodged 
just beneath the skin on the opposite 
side. 
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